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Views on the News 





UNICIPAL and other local gov- 
M ernment property taxes are con- 

stantly rising despite the efforts of 
government officials to keep the lid on. This 
is especially true in areas of rapidly expand- 
ing population where the demand for gov- 
ernmental services increases faster than 
revenues. Local officials have a difficult time 
in explaining this to disgruntled taxpayers, 
but the attempt should be made. Also the 
explanation for higher property taxes should 
be publicized where possible. 

A forthright stand on property taxes was 
taken recently in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, through an exchange of letters 
published in the Washington Evening Star. The 
taxpayer’s letters pointed out that his house 
and land were taxed in 1934 at $60.50. In 
1959 his tax bill was $430.08. With respect 
to the higher taxes he pointed out: “It [the 
house] belongs to Montgomery County, and 
I merely rent it from the County.” 

The reply was prepared by Alex K. Han- 
cock, county director of finance. He includ- 
ed a detailed comparison of property taxes 
for this property in 1934 and 1959 with a 
breakdown for taxes levied by the county 
government, the school system, the state, 
and special districts. The increase in proper- 
ty taxes on the property was $369.50. Of 
this amount, $126.30 was for governmental 
services not available in 1934—largely 
sewers and water but also including libraries, 
recreation, and other services. The greatest 
amount of the increase, $220.68, was ac- 
counted for by school taxes which have in- 
creased eleven-fold over 1934. 

Mr. Hancock pointed out that the gov- 
ernmental services now provided and not 


available in 1934 are those “... which 
many persons demanded and few, if any, 
opposed.” With respect to school taxes he 
stated: “The big increase in his bill is the 
$220.68 increase in the school tax. . . . Per- 
haps retired persons should be relieved from 
the obligation to support educational costs. 
It is probable, however, that at the present 
time, organized pressure for snowballing 
spending in the name of education is too ef- 
fective to permit any legislative body to 
exempt retired persons from the school tax.” 

As was done in Montgomery County, 
municipal and other local government offi- 
cials should use every opportunity to explain 
the reasons for property taxes in relation to 
inflation, assessments, and governmental 
services. Many officials do this now through 
tax leaflets and newsletters, but the letters- 
to-the-editor column in the local newspaper 
also provides an excellent forum. 

State legislatures continue to infringe 
upon municipal matters by setting the hours 
in the work week for policemen and firemen. 
As reported in the article on state legislative 
developments affecting cities (p. 230), Texas 
and Indiana have enacted mandatory work 
weeks for policemen and firemen. South 
Dakota reduced the work week for all fire- 
men in the state. In Ohio a mandatory 56- 
hour week for firemen was vetoed. 

The North Carolina laws recently adopted 
by the General Assembly are a milestone in 
state recognition of urban problems (p. 226). 
The research and bill drafting represented 
the cooperative efforts of the Institute of 
Government at the University of North 
Carolina and the North Carolina League 
of Municipalities. 


[225 ] 











Il. A State Plans for Urban Growth 


By GEORGE H. ESSER, Jr.* 
Professor of Public Law and Government and Assistant Director, Institute of 
Government, University of North Carolina 


The second of two articles analyzing laws enacted in North Carolina to provide the 
framework for annexation, planning, and other means of guiding urban growth. 


HE North Carolina General Assem- 

bly, in its 1959 legislative session, en- 

acted an impressive group of bills to 
equip North Carolina’s cities and counties 
to meet the challenge of rapid urban growth. 
The laws were based on recommendations of 
two legislative study commissions, the Mu- 
nicipal Government Study Commission and 
the Tax Study Commission. 

The first article in this series described 
the new annexation laws applicable to cities 
and towns in 86 of the state’s 100 counties. 
These municipalities now have the power 
to annex land without referenda when speci- 
fied conditions are met. 

This article will describe the new laws 
that redefine state and local responsibilities 
for urban streets so as to encourage joint 
planning; strengthen local powers in plan- 
ning, zoning, ard land subdivision; and 
provide a new system for periodic revalua- 
tion of real property and uniform assess- 
ments. To attain these ends, the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly took the following 
statutory actions: 


1. Redefined state and municipal respon- 
sibilities for urban street systems so as to 
encourage joint planning and joint action 
to meet traffic needs in urban areas. 

2. Gave almost three-fourths of the state’s 
100 counties the power to zone land and 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Esser, who holds a law de- 
gree from Harvard University, participated in the 
research done by the Institute of Government for 
the Municipal Government Study Commission. 
Other Institute staff members who were responsible 
for substantial portions of the research and legisla- 
tive drafting were Philip P. Green, Jr., Henry 
W. Lewis, Robert Stite, and Warren J. Wicker. 
The first article dealt with annexation; this article 
covers highway legislation, planning and zoning, 
and local government finance. 


control subdivisions outside the jurisdiction 
of cities and towns. 

3. Gave cities and towns in 81 counties 
the power to zone land within one mile 
of municipal boundaries. 

4. Strengthened the ability of cities and 
counties to employ technical planning as- 
sistance and to cooperate with one another 
in providing such assistance. 

5. Adopted a new system for periodic 
revaluation of real property and for uniform 
assessment of all property in an effort to 
strengthen the local tax base. 


HicHway LEGISLATION 

Back in 1931, as a result of the depression, 
the state of North Carolina took over from 
the counties responsibility for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of all secondary roads 
outside municipalities. From that time the 
municipalities argued for state assistance 
in the construction and maintenance of non- 
primary system streets, a campaign that 
resulted in slowly increasing grants-in-aid 
in the late 1930’s and 1940’s. Finally, in 
1951, the so-called Powell Bill allocated 
to municipalities the proceeds from one- 
half cent of the 7-cent state gasoline tax 
and affirmed state responsibility for the 
construction and maintenance of all num- 
bered routes, bypasses, and streets connecting 
numbered routes with the secondary road 
system.! 

In 1958 the cities set forth strong argu- 
ments for additional permissive sources of 
revenue with which to build and rebuild 
major traffic-bearing streets carrying vol- 
umes of traffic from major destinations out- 
side the city to major destinations inside 


1C. 260, 1951 Session Laws. 
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the city—arterial routes which were not 
a part of the state highway system. After 
extensive conferences with municipal and 
state highway officials, the Commission con- 
cluded that such streets should be a part of 
the state highway system and paid for from 
state funds. At the same time the Com- 
mission recognized the need for closer co- 
operation between the state and municipali- 
ties in the planning and development of 
urban street systems and recommended a 
program for joint planning for urban traffic 
needs. 

The result was legislation that had the 
joint endorsement of the state highway com- 
mission, the league of municipalities, and 
the Study Commission. As approved by 
the General Assembly, the new act:? 

1. Provides that each municipality, with 
financial and technical assistance from the 
state highway commission, shall develop a 
major thoroughfare plan based on the best 
planning studies available. The plan is to 
include traffic control measures for ‘“‘the 
safe and effective” use of the street system. 

2. Provides that the plan shall be adopted 
by both the state highway commission and 
the municipality as the basis for future street 
and highway improvements. Agreement is 
to be reached as to which existing and pro- 
posed streets are to be a part of the state 
highway system. Inside municipalities this 
system is defined as “a system of major 
streets and highways necessary to move vol- 
umes of traffic efficiently and effectively 
‘from points beyond the corporate limits 
of the municipalities through the municipali- 
ties and to major business, industrial, gov- 
ernmental, and institutional destinations lo- 
cated inside the municipalities.”” The state 
highway commission shall be responsible 
for the construction and maintenance of 
all such streets. 

3. Provides that although such state high- 
way system streets are of primary benefit 
to the state in developing a state-wide co- 
ordinated system of primary and secondary 
streets and highways, many of these streets 
and highways have varying degrees of bene- 
fit to municipalities. Therefore, with respect 
to responsibility for the acquisition and cost 


2 C. 687, 1959 Session Laws. 
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of rights-of-way for any state highway system 
improvement project, the highway commis- 
sion and the municipality are to reach an 
agreement, taking into consideration (1) the 
relative importance of the project to a coor- 
dinated state-wide system of highways, (2) 
the relative benefit of the project to the 
municipality, and (3) the degree to which 
right-of-way cost can be minimized or re- 
duced through action by the municipality 
and/or the commission to acquire rights- 
of-way well in advance of construction. Un- 
der the terms of the act the highway com- 
mission may pay the entire cost if the mu- 
nicipality does not agree to bear any re- 
sponsibility. 

This over-all plan, which parallels many 
of the recommendations of last year’s Saga- 
more Conference,* provides a framework 
necessarily dependent on cooperation. But 
cooperation has been close between the pres- 
ent planning-minded highway commission 
and the cities, and the right-of-way provi- 
sion both writes into law the existing ar- 
rangement between the commission and 
cities seeking construction of new major 
traffic-bearing streets and also protects small 
municipalities which have objected to pres- 
ent mandatory requirements that they pay 
20 per cent of the right-of-way cost on all 
state highway system improvement projects 
within their boundaries. These smaller towns 
are not required to pay right-of-way cost 
under the new legislation unless they formal- 
ly agree to do so. 


PLANNING AND ZONING LEGISLATION 

Keynote of the final report of the Mu- 
nicipal Government Study Commission was 
the need for more, and more effective, plan- 
ning by cities and counties. ““To summa- 
rize,”” the report stated, “‘North Carolina 
must be equipped to meet the challenges 
of urban growth wherever it takes place. 
In our judgment, this responsibility must 
be met by local government, cities and coun- 
ties alike. Our cities and counties, through 
a renewed emphasis on comprehensive plan- 
ning programs, must anticipate the problems 

*The Sagamore Conference on Highways and 


Urban Development, Guidelines for Action, October, 
1958. 
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of rapid growth and take effective action 
to meet them.’’¢ 

Detailed recommendations of the Com- 
mission dealt with the ability of cities and 
counties to obtain technical planning as- 
sistance and with their legal powers to carry 
completed plans into effect. Most of these 
recommendations were enacted into law: 

1. Broad authority was granted for cities, 
counties, and the state to contract with 
one another as well as with the federal 
government in securing technical planning 
assistance.® 

2. Seventy-four of the 100 counties were 
given power to regulate the subdivision of 
land, including areas within cities on request 
of the municipal governing board.* 

3. Sixty-nine counties were given authori- 
ty to zone all or a portion of the county, 
including areas within municipalities, on 
request of the municipal governing board. 
Most of the counties exempted from both 
the subdivision control and zoning acts are 
rural counties.’ 

4. Municipalities in 81 counties were giv- 
en authority to zone for a distance of one 
mile beyond their corporate limits, provided 
that representatives from the outside area 
are appointed by county commissioners to 
serve on the municipal zoning commission, 
planning board, and board of adjustment, 
to serve with respect to matters arising in 
that area.* 

Two recommended measures were not 
passed. One would have extended to all 
municipalities the power to control subdivi- 
sions for one mile beyond corporate bound- 
aries. The present law applies to municipali- 
ties in about 50 counties. This act was not 
passed in the last-minute rush for adjourn- 
ment. The second measure to permit larger 
municipalities to zone and control subdivi- 
sions for up to five miles beyond municipal 
boundaries with approval of the board of 
county commissioners was not reported by 
the House committee. 

* Report of the Municipal Government Study Com- 
mission, November, 1958, p. 15. 

5 C, 327 and C. 390, 1959 Session Lav 

*C. 1007, 1959 Session Laws. 

7™C. 1006, 1959 Session Laws. 

8 C. 1204, 1959 Session Laws, 
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FINANCE 


The Municipal Government Study Com- 
mission made a comprehensive study of the 
ability of cities and towns to provide a high 
quality of services and to expand these serv- 
ices as necessary with equity to the taxpayer 
and the consumer of services. After measur- 
ing the revenue system as a whole against 
the basic standards of equity and adequacy, 
the Commission endorsed the existing sys- 
tem: 

How well does the present municipal revenue 
system measure up against these standards? It 
is a system based primarily upon the property 
tax and user charges. We believe the latter are 
entirely appropriate for utility operation and that 
utility operations should be self-supporting. And 
with the major outlays for education and high- 
ways financed at the state level from other tax 
sources, we think that the property tax is well 
suited and generally equitable as the chief source 
of local tax revenue. It is our view that the present 
municipal revenue system is generally adequate 
and basically fair. 

But the Commission recognized the need 
for improvements in property tax adminis- 
tration, if the property tax is to remain 
the principal source of municipal tax reve- 
nue. The report acknowledged great ineq- 
uities in valuation practices in many coun- 
ties, impairment of the tax base through 
exclusions and exemptions, and assessment 
ratios (of assessed to market value) so low 
that municipalities in many counties were 
facing statutory limits on tax rates and 
borrowing capacity. 

Fortunately, the Tax Study Commission 
was making a simultaneous study of the 
property tax and had come up with major 
recommendations for improving administra- 
tion. These recommendations were endorsed 
by the Municipal Government Study Com- 
mission and given support in the legislature. 

One segment of the property tax legisla- 
tion—a proposed constitutional amendment 
to insure uniformity in the property tax 
base throughout the state and eliminate 
exemptions and exclusions on a local basis— 
was lost in the unsuccessful attempt to sub- 
mit a new constitution to a vote of the 
people. But constitutional revision is not 


® Report of the Municipal Government Study Com- 
mission, November, 1958, p. 23, 
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dead, and the amendment will unquestion- 
ably come before the 1961 general assembly. 

The other legislation passed with the full 
support of all city and county officials. It 
places all counties on a statutory schedule 
for the revaluation of real property every 
eight years; requires every county to levy 
a special tax each year and to accumulate 
the proceeds from year to year so that 
funds for revaluation will be available when 
the statutory time arrives; and requires each 
county to select each year the percentage 
of market value at which it will uniformly 
assess all property, real and personal.!° This 
percentage or ratio is to be a matter of 
public record and makes official what has 
always been unofficial—that true market 
values are not directly used for tax purposes. 

In fixing the assessment ratio, each county 
is required by statute to ask for recommenda- 
tions from municipalities and other taxing 
units “as to that assessment ratio which 
would provide a reasonable and adequate 
tax base in each such municipality or other 
taxing unit” and to give such recommenda- 
tions due consideration. 

Other observers have noted that the Tax 
Study Commission, in choosing statutory 
rather than constitutional changes in the 
revaluation area, has placed its reliance 
on the reasonableness of its proposals and 
on the hope that the counties and the Gen- 
eral Assembly will not destroy the schedule." 
County officials have given strong support 
to the changes, and the individual perform- 
ance of many counties in the past decade 
lends support to their position. Municipal 
officials, frankly preferring improved prop- 
erty tax administration to other more un- 
popular new sources of revenue, are watch- 
ing and waiting. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 1959 LEGISLATION 


What led the General Assembly in a 
predominantly rural state, a General As- 
sembly confessedly dominated by represen- 
tation from small rural counties, to ap- 

1 C. 682 and C. 704, 1959 Session Laws. For 
a detailed discussion of this legislation, see Property 
Tax Bulletin No. 200, 7959 Legislation Affecting Prop- 


erty Tax Administration (Institute of Government, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, July, 1959). 


" Jbid., p. 20. 
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prove legislation that largely benefited urban 
areas? It may be premature to advance 
reasons, but at the very least the following 
can be said. 

First, seven of the nine members of the 
Municipal Government Study Commission 
served in the 1959 General Assembly and 
gave the legislation their enthusiastic sup- 
port. All the bills were introduced in the 
House where the most opposition was an- 
ticipated, were pushed through after sharp 
debate and long delays, and then slid easily 
through the Senate. 

Second, there was no organized opposi- 
tion. The North Carolina Association of 
County Commissioners, which might have 
been thought a likely opponent of some of 
the legislation strongly supported the tax, 
zoning, and subdivision control legislation 
and took no position on the annexation 
and highway legislation. This unanimous 
front undoubtedly impressed the legislators. 
Further, there was no organized opposition 
from real estate developers, many of whom 
strongly favor land use controls, or from 
fringe-area residents. 

Third, there is no history of bitter rural- 
urban antagonism in the state. The small 
counties will fight reapportionment, yet at 
the same time they have supported or at 
least not opposed key municipal proposals 
in recent years such as the allocation of 
gasoline tax funds to municipalities, support 
of state construction of essential urban thor- 
oughfares, and an increasing volume of an- 
nexation and planning legislation. One rea- 
son for this support and lack of antagonism 
is that there is little overlap in the functions 
of cities and counties in North Carolina. 
The county spends over 80 per cent of its 
budget on health, welfare, and the provision 
of public school buildings and facilities. The 
state pays the basic cost of operating the 
schools and the construction and mainte- 
nance of all streets and highways except 
city streets not in the state system, primarily 
residential streets. The city and the county 
are not fighting over the same tax dollar 
nor does the county aspire to duplicate 
the range of city services. 

Also important, over-all, is general ac- 
ceptance that “North Carolina needs indus- 
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try; industry wants good cities; planning 
makes good cities.” Whether true or not, 
and without regard to the quality of follow- 
through, this attitude is widely expressed 
in the state. 

Finally, the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities provided continuing support, 
assistance, and encouragement. The League 
participated with the Institute of Govern- 
ment in gathering information from cities 
and counties; reviewed the preliminary 
drafts of reports and suggested revisions; as- 
sisted in drafting the legislation; and pro- 
vided support before the General Assembly 
for adoption of the new laws. 

Although North Carolina is still a rural 
state with strong rural representation, the 
annexation legislation endorses the idea that 
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cities will continue to expand and that as 
they expand the services associated with 
urban living should expand. The legislation 
seeks to insure that cities, when they annex, 
will in fact meet standards of urbanization 
and be able to serve the territory annexed 
with necessary municipal services. 

All of the new legislation helps make it 
possible to solve problems associated with 
rapid growth as they arise. New powers are 
granted both cities and counties, but they 
must be exercised wisely. As a package the 
new laws place the legislative stamp of ap- 
proval on the concept of comprehensive 
planning to provide for new growth and 
development. They also give most cities 
and counties legal powers to place such 
plans into effect. 


1959 State Legislation Affecting Municipalities 


By MARY ALICE HEAPS* 


Research Assistant, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


Highlights of an important legislative year and significant laws adopted 
by states to deal with urban problems. 


numbered years, new laws have cas- 

caded onto the statute books of all but 
a few states. Many of these laws are of great 
importance to municipalities within the re- 
spective states, and hence of interest to cities 
generally. 

Space limitations permit coverage of only 
the highlights of state legislative activities 
affecting municipalities. A diligent effort 
has been made to obtain descriptions of 
all major enactments and to afford them 
their proper place, and thanks are due the 
state municipal league executives and others 
who supplied the data. 

It should be recognized that although 
36 legislatures have adjourned sine die, five 


[: THE year 1959, as in most odd- 


* Eprror’s Note: Miss Heaps has been research 
assistant with AMA since June, 1958. Previously 
she was with the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of Tennessee. She received her 
A.B. degree from Alabama College at Montevallo 
and did graduate work at the Universities of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


are still in session as this is written and 
another six are to meet again at later dates 
or to have special sessions. This survey also 
includes activities of Alaska’s first state legis- 
lature and Hawaii’s last territorial session. 
(Hawaii promptly convened its first state 
legislature after admission to statehood.) 
One of the most unusual 1959 develop- 
ments in local government was the complete 
elimination of counties from the govern- 
mental structure of Connecticut effective 
October 1, 1960.1 The effect of this act 
on municipalities is mainly financial—a mi- 
nor result over-all, though more individual 
towns will gain rather than lose. Approxi- 
mately $2 million of taxes presently assessed 
on communities for the support of county 
governments will be eliminated, but nearly 
$2.5 million of liquor permit fees which 
have previously been allocated to the mu- 
nicipalities will go into the state treasury. 


1 See Pustic MANAGEMENT, September, 1959, p. 
220, 
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URBAN RELATIONSHIPS 

Home Rule. The most notable success in 
home rule legislation appears to have been 
achieved in Kansas where passage of a reso- 
lution provides for a November, 1960, state- 
wide vote on a constitutional home rule 
amendment for Kansas municipalities. Min- 
nesota home rule charters will be easier 
to adopt and amend as a result of a change 
in the requirement for acceptance by the 
voters. Formerly the requirement was four- 
sevenths of those voting in the election for 
adoption and three-fifths for amendment; 
under the new law either may be accom- 
plished by approval of 55 per cent. 

Alaska provided for the classification of 
cities to enable first-class cities to become 
home rule cities and also established the 
necessary procedures for the adoption of 
home rule charters. A constitutional amend- 
ment which would have added home rule 
provisions to the Connecticut constitution 
failed to win its required second consecutive 
legislative approval, (it achieved the first 
in 1957). Cities were, however, granted au- 
thority to locally amend special acts affecting 
them passed by the general assembly. A 
home rule measure was also unsuccessful 
in Montana, and the homerule constitutional 
amendment submitted to South Dakota vot- 
ers by their 1957 legislature failed by a 
narrow margin in the November, 1958, gen- 
eral election. 

Annexation. Noteworthy in relation to mu- 
nicipal boundary adjustments were trends 
toward establishment of objective statutory 
standards for annexation of territory, greater 
municipal initiative, and “protection” of 
existing municipalities from encroachment 
of unwarranted new incorporations. Indiana 
extended its progressive law, encompassing 
all three, to apply to towns of the state 
as well as its cities. The headlines in this 
field were captured by Minnesota, which set 
up a unified procedure to replace a hodge- 
podge of varied piecemeal laws.? North Car- 
olina established a progressive new proce- 


2The Minnesota law was described in Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, September, 1959, p. 214. 
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dure for annexation,’ and several other states 
also enacted significant new laws on the 
subject. 

Montana passed an act which will permit 
first class cities to extend their boundaries 
to include contiguous platted tracts of land. 
Missouri provided that when a home rule 
city annexes territory by city charter amend- 
ment, only a majority vote is required in- 
stead of three-fifths as previously required. 
Michigan provided for the annexation of 
a part of a township to an adjoining city 
when, by the process of incorporation, con- 
solidation, or annexation, the part of the 
township is left without qualified electors 
and officers to perform the functions of 
a township government. 

Incorporation. Minnesota passed a law cre- 
ating a state commission which, along with 
annexation responsibilities, has the duty of 
hearing petitions for the incorporation of 
villages. If a proposed village contains land 
within one mile of an existing municipality 
the existing municipality may petition the 
district court for an order referring the pro- 
posed incorporation to the new commission 
which would then have jurisdiction. Illinois 
provided that cities cannot be incorporated 
within one mile of an established municipali- 
ty unless the existing municipality agrees. 
Missouri passed a law providing that no 
municipality shall be organized within two 
miles of the limits of any sizeable city if 
both are within the same county. Tennessee 
reduced the margin of voter approval neces- 
sary for incorporation under the mayor- 
council form of government. Indiana revised 
the procedure for the incorporation of towns. 

Local Government Study. Alaska and New 
York established state departments for local 
government, New York’s to be assisted by 
a nine-member Local Government Advisory 
Board. Certain second class cities in Indiana 
were granted authority to establish metro- 
politan area study commissions for studying 
governmental operations to determine if 
duplication and confusion exist and whether 

* North Carolina’s annexation law was the sub- 
ject of the first of a two-part series of articles by 
George H. Esser, Jr. in Pupiic MANAGEMENT, 
September, 1959, pp. 202-207. The second article, 


dealing with highways, planning, and financing laws 
appears on pp. 226-230 of this issue. 
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or not corrective legislation is necessary. 
Eight-member metropolitan area study com- 
missions were also authorized in counties 
between 150,000 and 200,000 containing 
a second class city to study duplication 
of governmental services and to make rec- 
ommendations for legislation. Four states 
made provisions for broad studies of the 
problems of local government— California, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 

Elections. Tennessee provided for a coor- 
dinator of elections, to be appointed by the 
secretary of state, who will be responsible 
for interpreting or obtaining interpretations 
of the election laws to assist local officials, 
train new election officials, and keep the 
election laws manual up to date and make 
suggestions for amending the law. Texas 
changed certain procedures relating to ab- 
sentee voting and defined the classes of 
absentee voters who may vote only by per- 
sonal appearance in the clerk’s office and 
prescribed the form of certificate of sickness 
and physical disability that must be used. 

Arizona provided an optional procedure 
for municipal elections which would allow 
a city or town to declare a candidate receiv- 
ing a majority of the total votes cast in 
a nonpartisan primary election thereupon 
elected, thus eliminating the need to hold 
another election. The Oregon legislature 
has referred to the people a constitutional 
amendment which would permit the legisla- 
ture to require that voters be owners of 
real property to be eligible to vote at special 
tax or bond elections for school districts. 

In Iowa any county, city, or town may 
levy a special tax up to one-half mill to 
pay for voting machines. Minnesota effected 
a partial codification of its election laws, 
leaving the remainder to be codified in 
the ensuing biennium, and Maine provided 
money for continuation of the revision of 
its election laws. Alaska provided a new 
procedure for the recall of municipal offi- 
cials, doing away with former provisions for 
judicial review. 

Alabama took a step toward stopping 
‘nuisance elections” by passing a law pro- 
viding that where referendum elections are 
held and the existing form of municipal 
government—either mayor-council or com- 
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mission—is voted out in favor of the other 
authorized by law, the change-over does 
not take place until the end of the terms 
of office of the affected elective officials. 


FINANCES 


Financial Administration. In Illinois, a gu- 
bernatorial veto will spare municipal treas- 
urers the chore of publishing overly detailed 
financial reports. Five states—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Montana, and New Mexico 
—passed laws authorizing facsimile signa- 
tures on certain documents. Emergency or 
routine purchases may now be made with- 
out bid up to the amount of $500 in New 
Mexico, and three informal bids may be 
solicited for purchases up to $1,000; previous 
limits were $200 and $500 respectively. 
Nebraska increased from $1,000 to $2,000 
the value of purchases that may be made by 
municipalities without a prior estimate by 
the city engineer and without advertising for 
bids. 

A California law authorizes general law 
cities to establish by ordinance a procedure 
for the payment of claims for budgeted 
purchases in advance of the auditing of 
such claims by the city council. Two pro- 
posed constitutional amendments were ap- 
proved by the Wyoming legislature which 
would allow an increase in the municipal 
debt limit from 2 to 4 per cent, and raise 
the maximum mill levy for operating pur- 
poses from 8 to 12 mills. Ohio increased 
the municipal debt limit from 5 to 7 per cent. 

Taxes and Revenues. Utah municipalities 
will benefit from the passage of a local 
option sales tax law. Any county may levy 
a sales and use tax, as may any city or town 
provided that the county itself has imposed 
such a levy. The state handles all collections 
and charges up to 2.5 per cent for the service. 
New Mexico municipalities won modifica- 
tion of restrictions in the 1957 municipal 
sales tax law, which required an initial 
referendum and a referendum at each sub- 
sequent municipal election. The section re- 
quiring repetitive referenda was repealed 
and adoption of the tax may be by ordi- 
nance, but with 60 days allowed for a 
referendum if 10 per cent of the qualified 
voters request by petition. Alaska clarified 
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its consumers’ sales tax enabling statutes 
for municipalities and school districts—such 
taxes, approved by the voters, may be levied 
following the state pattern; exemptions from 
the tax may also be provided. 

Newly-formed municipalities in Tennes- 
see became the beneficiaries of a new law 
which provides that all municipalities, re- 
gardless of size, may receive a share of the 
sales tax distribution. Prior to this legislation 
new cities under 1,000 population had to 
qualify before July 1 of a legislative year to 
be eligible, and the law had to be amended 
every two years to advance the deadline. 

Wyoming, which shares the cigarette tax 
with municipalities, raised the tax from three 
to four cents per pack. Minnesota enacted 
a new tax on mobile homes, which is to 
be computed by applying the average total 
mill rate in all the counties to a percentage 
of the factory list price of the trailer. The 
state-collected revenue is then to be dis- 
tributed to the various taxing districts (on 
a percentage basis) according to the location 
of the trailer at the time the tax is paid. 

Colorado increased the municipal share 
of the highway users’ fund to 9 per cent 
from the present 5 per cent, over a three 
year period. Iowa increased the municipal 
sharing of the road use fund by providing 
for the municipal share of 2.5 per cent before 
any other apportionment is made. California 
provided an indefinite extension of its one- 
half cent state gas tax. Other California 
legislation allocates to local taxing agencies, 
including cities, their apportionate share 
of approximately one-half of the rentals ac- 
cruing to the state division of highways 
from future highway rights-of-way. 

New Mexico municipalities may hence- 
forth utilize revenues imposed under their 
police powers for general revenue purposes, 
e.g., parking meter revenues may be used 
for matters other than traffic control. Mis- 
souri lawmakers permitted St. Louis to in- 
crease its earnings tax from one-half of 1 
per cent to 1 per cent. Nebraska placed 
a $3.50 head tax on all persons between 
21 and 60 years of age and will distribute 
part of it to municipalities; the poll tax 
was not repealed and is thus still collectable. 
Four states created tax study commissions— 
Florida, Maine, South Dakota, and Texas. 
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Pusiic Works 


Streets. Kansas cities will benefit from an 
amendment which changed the method of 
allocating funds to cities to maintain state 
highway connecting links from $1,000 a 
mile to $500 per lane per mile. Alabama 
will permit county governments to expend 
any part of their share of state-shared gaso- 
line tax for the construction and mainte- 
nance of municipal streets. California au- 
thorized the expenditure of federal aid urban 
funds on city street extensions or federal 
aid secondary roads in urban areas. Tennes- 
see provided for the construction of indus- 
trial highways when the state department 
of highways and public works finds that such 
highways are necessary. Municipalities and 
counties are expected to assume responsibili- 
ty of such highways within their jurisdiction. 

Florida eliminated the prohibition against 
using state road funds for the improvement 
of city or subdivision streets. Nebraska pro- 
vided that when a special county road tax 
is levied, one-half of the tax collected within 
cities and villages is to be paid to these 
municipalities for streets and alleys. 

Iowa appointed an 11-member study 
committee charged with the responsibility 
of making a comprehensive survey of Iowa 
highways, roads, and streets, and California 
passed a resolution mandating the legislature 
to study city street needs during the 1959- 
1961 interim period. 

Parking. Indiana granted authority for 
all towns to issue bonds for building off- 
street parking facilities. Colorado authorized 
cities and towns to provide by ordinance 
for the construction of public parking facili- 
ties and to pay the cost by general tax levy 
or by the issuance of bonds. Oregon ex- 
tended the use of its bonding act to include 
the establishment by cities of off-street park- 
ing facilities, and enabled cities to meet 
their parking needs without expending gen- 
eral city funds and also provided for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes when facilities are 
leased to a private agency by the city. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


Personnel. Indiana repealed an ancient 
law fixing maximum salaries for elected 
city officials and now permits their salaries 
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to be established by city councils prior to 
the primary election for the next succeeding 
four-year term. The law also provides that 
the salaries of all appointed officials and 
employees, excepting police and firemen, 
shall be set annually by the mayor with 
the approval of the council. Council-man- 
ager cities in Wyoming were given more 
authority in setting salaries of officials and 
employees than they had previously pos- 
sessed. A proposed constitutional amend- 
ment in Pennsylvania would give all mu- 
nicipalities the power to regulate the wages 
and hours of their employees. Iowa enacted 
a law which provides that veterans’ prefer- 
ence under civil service shall not apply 
to promotions. California’s general law cities 
may now provide for the direct election 
of a mayor for a four-year term if the city 
electorate approves. 

In several states firemen and policemen 
continued to go over the heads of city coun- 
cils to seek mandatory reductions in the work 
week; both groups succeeded on hours of work 
in Texas and Indiana, and in South Dakota 
for firemen only. In Ohio a mandatory 56- 
hour work week for firemen was vetoed by 
the governor as a state intrusion into matters 
of local concern. Certain aspects of working 
schedules were mandated for firemen in 
Oregon and policemen in Wisconsin. 

Planning and Zoning. Minnesota passed a 
new law, authorizing all counties, with two 
exceptions, to carry on planning activities. 
Cooperative planning was newly provided 
for or extended between various local gov- 
ernments in at least seven states—Colora- 
do, Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, and North Carolina. Wyoming 
cities may now receive federal grants for 
planning. Iowa provided that cities and 
towns of less than 25,000 population can 
receive planning assistance from the Iowa 
Development Commission or can contract 
with professional consultants or the federal 
government for local planning assistance. 

North Carolina authorized municipalities 
of 2,500 and up, in most of its counties, 
to zone the area within one mile of corporate 
limits. New Mexico municipalities received 
authority to participate in the federal urban 
renewal program. Minnesota, which made 
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many technical and administrative changes 
in the law relating to municipal housing 
and redevelopment authorities, authorized 
an authority to enter into an agreement 
with any state public body to provide in- 
formation service and relocation assistance 
to families who have been displaced or who 
are to be displaced by the state agency. 
Maine passed a uniform municipal urban 
renewal authorities act providing an appro- 
priation to assist municipalities in urban 
renewal planning. 

Tennessee permitted adoption by ordi- 
nance of the zoning regulations recom- 
mended by a municipal planning commis- 
sion serving as a regional planning com- 
mission, for fringe areas adjoining and with- 
in five miles of the corporate limits—pro- 
vided the county has no zoning in force. 
Under a new North Dakota law a city may 
plan and zone for adjacent unzoned terri- 
tory, subject to approval by all governing 
bodies in the area and by the board of coun- 
ty commissioners. California passed a law 
that subjects school districts to local zoning 
ordinances based on a master plan providing 
for school sites. A school board may, by 
a two-thirds vote, override the ordinance; 
but the county or city may appeal. 

Miscellaneous. Nine states made provisions 
for civil defense in the event of a disaster— 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, and Vermont. 

Iowa authorized a group of sizeable cities, 
with voter approval, to levy an annual tax 
up to 1 mill to provide funds for the ac- 
quisition and operation of cultural and scien- 
tific facilities. Minnesota authorized a tax 
levy of 3 mills by small towns and villages 
to support a municipal music group. 

Indiana municipalities have been freed 
of an old limit of $500 annually on use of 
city funds for expenses of membership in 
state and national municipal and profes- 
sional organizations, including expenses of 
delegates to their conventions. 

Two new laws will benefit the lowa 
League of Municipalities by increasing the 
permissible total annual amount of League 
dues and the mileage expense allowance 
for League convention delegates. 
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ICMA Issues New Edition of 
Planning Manual 


HE tremendous developments in public 
planning in the past decade are reflect- 
ed in the third edition of Local Planning Ad- 
ministration just published for the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration 
by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation (see City Hall Bookshelf). Ten of the 
13 chapters have been completely rewritten, 
and three have been substantially revised. 
New material is presented on organization 
and administration for local planning; the 
job of the lay planning commission; popula- 
tion, economic, and other basic planning 
studies and research methods; land-use 
planning for residential, commercial, and 
industrial areas; planning and urban re- 
newal; transportation planning, including 
automobiles, mass transit, railroads, truck- 
ing, and airports; public utilities; recreation 
facilities and standards; preservation of 
public open spaces; public buildings; new 
developments in zoning and land subdivi- 
sion; and long-range financial planning. 
The book also includes appendices on 
legislative bases for planning, subdivision 
regulations and standards, and other sub- 
jects; a selected bibliography; and a compre- 
hensive index. The book is illustrated with 
30 tables and 73 charts, maps, photographs, 
and drawings. 


New Radio Control Center 
Speeds Communications 


OMMUNICATION facilities in Ev- 

anston, Illinois, have been modernized 

and extended to include 80 emergency tele- 

phone alarm boxes located throughout the 
city. 

Combined with the use of the telephones, 
an emergency police-fire communications 
center was established. Modern telephone 
switchboards replaced manual switchboards 
in the municipal building and the Police- 
Fire-Court building. This permits the auto- 
matic handling of interoffice calls, reducing 


by $18,500 the annual personnel cost as- 
signable to the separate switchboards. 

The telephone alarm boxes replaced a 
telegraphic system designed for fire use only. 
A unit is located near each of the city’s 
27 schools. The telephones may be used 
to report fires, traffic accidents, gas leaks, 
broken water mains, public disturbances, 
and other similar occurrences. The phones 
are mounted in bright red, weather-proof 
boxes, accessible at any time. 

When a receiver of one of these phones 
is lifted, visible and audible signals are 
flashed at the operator-dispatcher’s switch- 
board and he opens the key to determine 
from the caller the nature of the emergency 
and its location. The location of the box 
can be noted from the light on the switch- 
board. A tape-recorder takes down the con- 
versation, and a visible report is automatical- 
ly made of the date, time, and location. 

Several loud speakers at the fire station 
are used to dispatch fire equipment. The 
three-way radios of the police and fire de- 
partments are also channeled into the com- 
mon communications systems. Interoffice 
communications systems and amplifiers cov- 
ering these two departments are also con- 
trolled from the center. 

Another feature of the combined switch- 
board is a control panel showing the avail- 
ability status of every squad car, motorcycle, 
and fire apparatus. A green light indicates 
“‘available for immediate assignment,” an 
amber light indicates “radio off—in sta- 
tion,” and a red light indicates “‘out-of- 
service.” Private fire alarm systems and 
burglar alarms also terminate here. 

The three manual switchboards, now re- 
placed, were a bottleneck because they were 
not sufficient to handle the volume of traffic. 
Furthermore, the operators were often too 
busy to be effective receptionists for the 
city, and some departments which had far 
too few telephones could not have additional 
ones because the switchboards were over- 
worked.—Bert W. JOHNSON, city manager, 
Evanston. 
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City Prepares Film on 
**Decade of Progress”’ 


ECAUSE Glendale, California, like 
many other cities, has experienced great 
progress during the postwar years, city offi- 
cials decided to present a 10-year report 
to its citizens. The means selected to present 
this important report to the people was 
a 16mm. motion picture. 

The decision to use a movie followed 
unusually good public response to a film 
strip and tape-recorded program report is- 
sued in 1958. The new film, A Decade of 
Progress, was designed to summarize major 
areas of accomplishment often taken for 
granted. 

The city felt that while its periodic and 
annual reports and daily newspaper cover- 
age report progress, the true significance 
of any development as part of an overall 
program is not readily apparent to the pub- 
lic. Newspapers may carry notice of a new 
parking lot, for example, but, as in Glen- 
dale’s case, it may be one of 15 built in the 
last 10 years providing over 1,200 additional 
spaces for the downtown business district. 
Multiply this sort of progress by the city’s 
many departments and functions and then 
multiply this by 10 years, and the story is 
a really impressive one. 

The color and sound film was produced 
with a budget of $2,255. A student from 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
Department of Theatre Arts, undertook the 
technical work on the film to gain experience 
so that he would have a finished production 
to show potential employers. 

The film has been made available for 
showing to all community groups and or- 
ganizations, including service clubs, social 
organizations, churches, schools, and frater- 
nal groups. In addition, a print is available 
to individuals and families through the pub- 
lic library film service. The running time 
of the film is 24 minutes. In addition to 
the off-street parking program it covers 
police and fire protection, civil defense, street 
lighting, traffic engineering, utility services, 
parks and libraries, and flood control and 
special projects currently underway.—C. E. 
PERKINS, City manager, Glendale. 
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Christmas a Good Time To 
Develop Civic Spirit 
HRISTMAS is a particularly good 
time of the year for citizens to get 
together. A community Christmas program 
is one way of developing local pride and 
citizen interest. To be able to capture the 
holiday spirit and good fellowship and con- 
vert it into a lasting thing is an ideal civic 
objective. 

Richmond, California, worked last year 
with citizens and organizations in planning 
for a unique community Christmas party 
that brought thousands of citizens and 54 
organizations together, increased communi- 
ty pride, and helped neighborhood unity. 

Plans for the party were developed by 
the 1958 Citizens’ Christmas Committee. 
The committee agreed that it wanted to try 
a different approach, expanding the pro- 
gram of previous years, and adding new 
features which would involve a greater num- 
ber of Richmond citizens as well as residents 
from areas which surround the city. 

The party started in a blaze of color, 
as a 60-foot tree in the Civic Center Plaza 
was lighted for the first time. More than 
1,500 electric globes outlined the tree as 
well as Civic Center buildings. The party 
featured hundreds of carolers who joined 
in the community singing program under 
light standards which had been converted 
into huge red and white candy canes. It 
was estimated that more than 15,000 persons 
were present. 

Santa Claus landed on the city hall roof 
shortly after the tree lighting and then de- 
scended to the plaza to open an ice revue, 
‘Santa on Ice,’? which was held on a 20- 
by 40-foot rink. The show, which included 
amateur as well as professional skaters, was 
repeated on three more occasions during 
the holiday season. 

The city government contribution to the 
space age, a 50-foot rocket called the “‘Santa- 
lite,” was dedicated on opening night. Chil- 
dren of the area were invited to take their 
Christmas letters to Santa Claus and drop 
them in a special mailbox located on the 
launching pad of the rocket. On Christmas 
Eve the “Santalite” was “launched.” On 
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New Year’s Eve the rocket became the 
“Fifty-Niner” with appropriate ceremonies 
to start it off. On successive evenings, a 
dance for junior high school students and 
the annual “Snow Ball” for senior high 
school were held in the memorial auditorium 
adjoining the plaza. An outdoor decorating 
contest was held in western Contra Costa 
County as part of the city’s 1958 Christmas 
celebration. 

Richmond is now planning its 1959 com- 
munity Christmas program, and several 
Bay Area cities have expressed interest in 
similar programs for their communities.— 
Epwin S. Howe tt, city manager, Rich- 
mond. 


Comprehensive Ethics Code 
Enacted 


EW York City’s 225,000 officials and 
employees are affected by a new code 
of ethics approved by the city council and 
board of estimate after two years of study. 
The code defines in detail the rules cover- 
ing conduct of city officials and employees, 
sets up a board of ethics to rule on code 
questions, and bars employees from appear- 
ing before their own agencies for two years 
after they leave city service. Under the 
code, paid employees and officials may not 
do business with any city agency; unpaid 
officials may do business with city agencies 
other than their own. 

One important objective of the legislation, 
which amended the administrative code of 
the city, is to reduce the possibility of “‘con- 
flict-of-interest” cases. The new code forbids 
any paid employees, officers, or officials (in- 
cluding councilmen) to represent private 
interests against the city in any litigation 
in which the city or any of its semiautono- 
mous agencies is a party. The code requires 
councilmen with a financial or private in- 
terest in any proposed legislation to publicly 
disclose the nature and extent of such in- 
terest. The same rule applies to other city 
employees. The code also deals with gifts 
and favors, disclosure of confidential infor- 
mation, investments in conflict with official 
duties, and incompatible employment. 

The Board of Ethics created by the legis- 
lation includes the corporation counsel and 
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three public members to be appointed by 
the mayor. “The board shall render advisory 
opinions to officers and employees. . . such 
advisory opinion shall be rendered on writ- 
ten request by the officer or employee con- 
cerned. The board shall publish its advisory 
opinions with such deletions as may be 
necessary to prevent disclosure of the identity 
of the officer or employee involved.” 


City Uses Polygraph To 
Screen Applicants 


TOCKTON, California, has used the 
polygraph—commonly known as the 
lie detector—in its personnel selection pro- 
gram since April, 1958. City officials believe 
it to be the best method available by which 
to select individuals for a position of trust, 
whether it be in the police, fire, or other 
departments. 

Since Stockton started the program, sever- 
al other cities in Northern California have 
done the same and several have dispensed 
entirely with the traditional oral-appraisal 
board. John C. Lilly, Stockton City Man- 
ager, has said, “A decision to employ an 
individual as a guardian of his fellow citizens 
and their property, must be based on the best 
information available and nothing equals 
the polygraph in securing accurate informa- 
tion.” 

The polygraph interview lasts about 90 
minutes per applicant, during which time 
he is asked approximately 300 questions. 
This interview is held after the applicant 
has passed all other screening procedures 
such as psychological testing, physical agility 
examination, fingerprint check, oral inter- 
view, and medical examination. Each appli- 
cant is questioned about his previous work 
history, military service, loyalty, arrest and 
traffic record, physical and mental health, 
credit and financial stability, marital history, 
use of liquor and narcotics, education, and 
any abnormal sexual contacts. 

The rejection rate is between 40 and 60 
per cent, and the rejection reasons range 
from false statements to narcotic addiction, 
as revealed by the polygraph. Damaging 
admissions by the applicants are consider- 
ably higher than they would be in a criminal 
interrogation because there is no fear of 
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imprisonment and because the polygraph 
operator has established rapport with the 
applicant during a pre-test interview. Some 
of the admissions of otherwise apparent- 
ly highly desirable applicants could have 
caused adverse publicity at some later date. 
To the extent that it reduces the amount of 
time that key personnel must sit on oral 
boards, the polygraph selection method also 
saves money.—WiILLIAM M. Car ize, Jr., 
director of personnel services, Stockton. 


Census Bureau Publications 
Summarize Local Finance 


OCAL government expenditures and 
revenues from state governments are 
summarized in two new publications of the 
Census Bureau reporting on the 1957 Census 
of Governments (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The Historical Summary of Governmental Fi- 
nances traces expenditures by cities for se- 
lected years from 1955 back to 1902. It 
shows that municipal expenditures increased 
from $959 million to $31 billion in the 
53-year period. The report indicates that 
among the types of expenditures showing 
gains during the period were education, 
up 490 per cent; public welfare, 614 per 
cent; fire protection, 213 per cent; and local 
government utilities (principally electric and 
water), 436 per cent. The data indicate 
that municipal expenditures for retirement 
and unemployment compensation totaled 
$436 million in 1957. In 1902, there were 
no expenditures for this purpose. 

According to State Payments to Local Gov- 
ernments, states paid $3.7 billion to local 
governments in fiscal 1957. This amounted 
to $43.16 per capita although there was 
a wide range among the states with five 
at less than $20 per capita and 10 at more 
than $50 per capita. 

In per capita terms, the 1957 figure was 
three times that of 1942 and about one-third 
more than in 1952. However, state general 
expenditures were increasing at a greater 
rate, so that the fraction of all state general 
expenditures represented by intergovern- 
mental expenditures has shown an almost 
steady decline during recent years—from 
39.1 per cent in 1942 to 34.7 per cent in 
1957. 
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45th Annual ICMA Conference 
To Cover Urban Problems 


RBAN problems ranging from annexa- 

tion to zoning will be discussed at 
the 45th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association to be 
held October 25-28 in St. Louis. Some 
500 managers—more than 400 of them 
bringing their wives—have made advance 
reservations. 

Conference sessions will be devoted to 
trends affecting municipal policy, training 
of administrative personnel, philosophy of 
management, public relations techniques, 
problems of the manager profession, and 
new policies and programs in municipal 
activities. 

Concurrent panel discussions dealing with 
urban area expansion will be devoted to 
zoning and subdivision controls, control of 
housing construction and use, and govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas. Twelve interest 
group sessions to be held concurrently will 
deal with personnel and financial problems 
in cities over 50,000; public safety, budget- 
ing, personnel, and intermunicipal problems 
in cities of 20,000 to 50,000; training, plan- 
ning, financing, and utility management 
in cities under 20,000; special problems of 
cities under 5,000 population; and problems 
of county administrators. 

The final conference session will be de- 
voted to five concurrent discussions on a 
wide range of subjects of interest to man- 
agers: relations between council and manag- 
er; citizen interest in local government; 
lessons to learn from cities voting on reten- 
tion of the council-manager plan; revitaliz- 
ing the central business district; and prob- 
lems of dormitory cities. 

The ICMA annual banquet will wind 
up the conference. Arthur W. Bromage, 
professor of political science, University of 
Michigan, and an Honorary Member of 
ICMA, will be the speaker. Other confer- 
ence addresses will be given by Mayor 
Raymond R. Tucker of St. Louis; Harlan 
Cleveland, dean of the Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University; and ICMA 
President Arthur S. Owens, city manager, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
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Federal Government Redefines 
Metropolitan Areas 


HE metropolitan areas for which the 
Bureau of the Census will compile spe- 
cial data recently were increased to 192 by 
the United States Bureau of the Budget. 
The Budget Bureau also changed the designa- 
tion from “standard metropolitan areas’ 
to “standard metropolitan statistical areas.” 
The purpose of identifying these areas 
is to compare statistical data on population, 
housing, industry, and trade, as well as 
periodic tabulations made by other federal 
agencies covering such items as employment, 
payrolls, and labor supply. Except in New 
England, each standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area consists of one or more entire 
counties with a central city or cities having 
a population of 50,000 or more. New Eng- 
land SMSA designations list all cities and 
towns comprising an area. 

Two bistate areas, New York City and 
Chicago, are split in the new SMSA desig- 
nations. The old New York-—Northeastern 
New Jersey area was redrawn to put New 
York City’s five boroughs and Nassau, Rock- 
land, Suffolk, and Westchester Counties into 
one SMSA. The Northeastern New Jersey 
section was split into three SMSA’s—Jer- 
sey City SMSA (Hudson County), Newark 
SMSA (Essex, Morris, and Union Coun- 
ties), and Paterson-Clifton-Passiac SMSA 
(Bergen and Passiac Counties). Middlesex 
and Somerset Counties, formerly in the bi- 
state definition, were deleted. The new Chi- 
cago area definition includes Cook, DuPage, 
Kane, Lake, McHenry, and Will Counties, 
Illinois. Indiana Counties of Lake and Por- 
ter, formerly in the Chicago area definition, 
now form the new Gary—Hammond-East 
Chicago SMSA. 

The Wheeling, West Virginia—Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, SMSA was divided to form 
two new SMSA’s, along these lines: the 
new Steubenville, Ohio—-Weirton, West Vir- 
ginia SMSA includes Jefferson County, Ohio, 
and Brooke and Hancock Counties, West 
Virginia; the Wheeling, West Virginia—Ohio 
area includes Ohio and Marshall Counties, 
West Virginia, and Belmont County, Ohio. 
Newly designated SMSA’s include Fitch- 
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burg—Leominster, Massachusetts; Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan; and Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Eighteen other areas had their boundaries 
expanded or contracted. 


Reorganizes Departments for 


Better Control 


AN acity be organized to hinder getting 

work done? This seemed to be the 

case in Painesville, Ohio (18,000), prior 

to reorganization of the city’s departments 
last year. 

Painesville’s 200 employees and approxi- 
mately 100 motor vehicles were divided 
among 20 departments, one with as few 
as seven employees. Because of the autono- 
mous nature of each department and the 
absence of staff organization, transferring 
of equipment between departments was vir- 
tually nonexistent. With 17 persons report- 
ing directly to the manager, minor prob- 
lems of departmental coordination tended 
to move up to the top level for solution. 

The answer was to reduce the manager’s 
span of control by reorganizing departments, 
and to create staff to provide function- 
al coordination. Primarily this was done 
through the creation of a new public works 
department with seven divisions. Under its 
jurisdiction were placed the former inde- 
pendent departments of water treatment, 
water distribution, sewerage treatment, sew- 
erage collection, cemetery, and street main- 
tenance and construction. Vehicle mainte- 
nance, construction and repair of signs, and 
clerical functions, formerly undertaken by 
each department, were centralized. 

Also consolidated were the parks, forestry, 
and recreation departments; the utility cash- 
ier and the treasurer’s office; and the many 
functions relating to purchasing and storage. 
The latter was accomplished by setting up 
a purchasing warehouse department. Given 
10,000 feet of new warehouse space, this 
department combined the purchasing, ship- 
ping, receiving, surplus, disposal, and storage 
responsibilities that had been divided among 
the old departments. 

No basic changes were made in the legal, 
auditor’s, health, income tax, and electric 
light and power departments.—Frep E. 
WEISBROD, City manager, Painesville. 
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Report on Fire-Police Patrol 

REPORT on police-fire cooperation in Win- 

ston-Salem, North Carolina, covering the 
first 20 months of operation, indicates that a 
fire-police patrol team arrived at the scene of 
a fire before or at the same time as a fire truck 
on 86 per cent of the fire calls. In addition, 
the team was able to answer 33 fire calls for 
which the fire truck was not dispatched. The 
patrol was set up after a 1957 annexation to 
cover one portion of the city. Two men trained 
in both police and fire work are on duty at all 
times. The fire apparatus assigned to the firehouse 
in the area is manned by two regular firemen. 
The report says the fire-police patrol produced 
both a fire fighting team just as efficient as the 
traditional station-based fire company, anda 
two-man police patrol capable of performing 
almost as much work as the traditional patrol 
car restricted to a given territory. Studies are 
being made to determine whether the cooperative 
plan should be expanded into other areas of 
the city. The patrol team members have a 44- 
hour week, the same as regular policemen. The 
firemen’s duty week is 66 hours. 


Gas Revenue Loss Negligible 


The probable revenue loss to the state of 
North Carolina as a result of the increased 
use of small cars is “in the order of only about 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the total gasoline 
tax revenue,” according to James S, Burch, plan- 
ning engineer for the state highway commission. 
In a letter to the editor of Traffic Engineering 
magazine, Burch gave the results of observations 
of traffic flow at 857 points in 58 of the state’s 
100 counties. The study showed that only 2.63 
per cent of the total passenger cars in the com- 
posite traffic stream could be classified as small 
cars. Passenger cars contribute about 65 per 
cent of the North Carolina gasoline tax revenue. 
Burch suggests that the almost negligible revenue 
loss could possibly be offset by increased total 
miles of travel associated with the purchase and 
use of a small car. Analysis of the statistics indi- 
cates that small cars are being used for all 
purposes in highway travel; that is, for work, 
business, and pleasure. 


Hearings on Problems of Aged 

The Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging will hold hearings in a number 
of cities across the country beginning in October, 
Committee Chairman Pat McNamara has an- 
nounced. The hearings will be designed to give 
older citizens an opportunity to make their views 
known. The testimony will supplement that ob- 
tained from a number of experts at Washington 
hearings in June. Hearings have been sched- 
uled thus far in: Boston, October 13-14; Pitts- 
burgh, October 23; San Francisco, October 28- 
29; Grand Rapids, Michigan, November 16-17; 
Miami, December 1-2; and Detroit, December 
11-12. In addition, a hearing is planned in 
West Virginia, probably Charleston, but a date 
had not been selected at the time of the Sub- 
committee’s announcement (see City Hall Book- 
shelf.). 


Community TV Antennas 

Community television antennas serve 2.5 mil- 
lion viewers where reception is blocked by ob- 
structions of various types, Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly reports. They constitute 2 per cent of the 
nation’s total television audience. The Federal 
Communications Commission held on April 13 
that it does not have common-carrier jurisdiction 
over such community antennas and that com- 
munity systems could not be regulated as broad- 
casting “instrumentalities.”” The viewers pay from 
$100 to $175 to have their homes wired into 
a community antenna and then pay from $2.50 
to $11 a month for service. An estimated 700,000 
television sets are connected to community an- 
tennas. 


Employees Must Use Seat Belts 


New York state employees have been ordered 
to use safety seat belts when driving state vehicles. 
All state cars will soon be equipped with seat 
belts. It had been reported that few state employ- 
ees, with the exception of state police, used the 
belts in cars now equipped with them. An execu- 
tive order to heads of state departments and agen- 
cies said studies indicated that seat belts reduced 
fatalities and major injuries in automobile acci- 
dents by more than 50 per cent. 
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Public Transit News 

Rail transit planning—a dormant issue in 
most cities—is still receiving serious thought in 
large cities or clusters of close-knit cities, Engi- 
neering News-Record reports. The magazine, which 
made a survey of rail transit plans, said it is the 
larger city or metropolitan area which has the 
best chance of carrying out such plans, because 
either the number of persons to be moved is so 
great, or some rail rapid transit already exists. 
“Metropolitan areas now recognize the urgen- 
cy of over-all planning to meet transportation 
needs,” the magazine says. Smaller cities’ trans- 
portation planning deals almost exclusively with 
auto transportation, but some plans have been 
developed for using special lanes of limited access 
roads for express buses. . . . The American Trans- 
it Association has reported the first increases 
in transit riding in more than 12 years. The 
figures for June and July exceeded those of the 
same months of 1958... . / A Tyler, Texas, taxicab 
company has been granted a permit as temporary 
operators of a city bus system. The city had been 
without bus service for a brief period beginning 
in May. The city granted tax concessions to the 
taxi company, which will operate buses on three 
main routes Monday through Friday between 
6:00 a.m. and 7:00 P.M. 


Screening Police Applicants 

Psychiatric screening of potential police ap- 
pointees such as that undertaken by Los Angeles, 
California, some years ago has been suggested 
for other cities. A Police Institute on Communi- 
ty Relations sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews recently recom- 
mended that New Jersey’s Civil Service Commis- 
sion rules be amended to provide for such ex- 
aminations and said, “Emotional stability and 
maturity should be a requirement for a good 
police officer.”” New York City’s police commis- 
sioner Stephen Kennedy announced that he is 
considering the use of a psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist to screen candidates. Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has a program of personality testing for 
police recruits to aid in screening out those 
who would not be likely to stand the tensions 
of a police career. The program was adopted 
after the city was forced to place four police- 
men on disability pensions because they suffered 
breakdowns. 
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Cities Codify Ordinances 


Two cities have codified their municipal or- 
dinances in recent months. The Hayward, Cali- 
fornia, codification project was undertaken by 
City Attorney J. P. Scanlon two and one-half 
years ago. Some 86 regulatory ordinances were 
repealed upon adoption of the code which con- 
densed materials kept in four file drawers into 
one relatively small volume. The code is divided, 
for convenience, into 11 chapters, each dealing 
with a specific subject such as government ad- 
ministration, public safety, public works, and 
building regulations. .. . Fort Collins, Colorado, 
has codified its ordinances, eliminating those 
regulations no longer usable. The work was done 
by Charles F. Spencer, president of East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma. The code was 
prepared so that new ordinances or amendments 
may be included upon annual revision. 


City Speeds Payment Processing 

Phoenix, Arizona, has taken steps to speed 
up processing of payment claims for merchandise, 
services, and supplies, ordered by city depart- 
ments. Formerly, the city manager, auditor, and 
city clerk had to sign each claim for payment. 
This has been eliminated through the use of a 
claims register which lists each day’s payments 
on a register sheet, and each of the three persons 
to sign need sign but once. The new procedure 
saves many manhours, since a total of 17,133 
claims were processed under the old system last 
year. Phoenix also plans to improve its central 
purchasing and storage operation. A building, 
containing 2,100 square feet of office space and 
41,480 square feet of storage space, was purchased 
recently to house the city division of purchases 
and stores. 


City Builds Military YMCA 

Long Beach, California, has started construc- 
tion of a building to be leased to the Armed 
Services YMCA. The new facility, including a 
two-story dormitory and a one-story section for 
social and other activities, will replace one that 
is too small to meet the needs of naval and 
military personnel stationed in the Long Beach 
area. The dormitory will have space for 270 
beds. Other facilities will include a barbershop, 
canteen, and tailor shop. The social room will 
accommodate 350 persons and provides a stage, 
dressing rooms, and a dance floor. 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Highlighting City Budgets 

Scottsbluff, Nebraska, has adopted a pay plan 
providing for 35 pay ranges. Each range has 
a beginning level and three additional steps 
which may be gained through merit and seniority 
increases. The city’s 1959-60 budget also contains 
bar graphs to compare departmental allocations 
with total budgeted expenditures. . . . The budg- 
qt for Sioux City, Iowa, indicates that the finance 
department will adopt punched-card accounting, 
revalue all property for assessment purposes, cen- 
tralize property records, and begin short-term 
investment of idle funds under authority of a 
recently adopted state law. Performance stand- 
ards by work unit or manhour (or both) are 
established for 78 activities in 11 divisions of the 
city government. . . . The Beeville, Texas, budget 
includes for each city department a description 
of functions and “‘program comments.” The latter 
include information on increases or decreases 
in costs and services. The budget includes a capi- 
tal improvement program together with maps 
showing the areas in which projects are to be 
undertaken. . . . The Richmond, Virginia, budg- 
et includes program and performance data for 
each department and division. The capital budget 
shows maps and detailed explanation for all 
projects scheduled during a five-year period. ... 
The Oak Park, Illinois budget, includes a com- 
mentary on each major function, service, and 
activity, along with supporting operating statis- 
tics, work program data, and three-year expendi- 
ture comparisons. The budget is illustrated with 
maps showing municipal parking lots and inter- 
sections where school crossing guards are sta- 
tioned. . . . Budgets were also received from Val- 
lejo, Los Angeles, Glendale, Ukiah, Richmond, 
Salinas, and Lodi, California; Manhatten, Kan- 
sas; Bryan and San Antonio, Texas; Florence, 
South Carolina; Arlington Heights, Illinois; To- 
ledo, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; Camden, Maine; 
McAlester, Oklahoma; Maryville, Missouri; Mi- 
not, North Dakota; and Montreal, Quebec. 


Police and Fire News 


The Minnesota legislature has appropriated 
$25,000 for the establishment of regional training 
schools for policemen by the superintendent of 
the bureau of criminal apprehension. The cur- 
riculum for the schools is to be approved by an 
advisory board, including the superintendent; 
the police chiefs of the highway patrol, and the 
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cities of St. Paul and Duluth; and two repre- 
sentatives each from the sheriffs’ association, 
chiefs of police association, and the Minnesota 
Peace and Police Officers’ Association. . . . The 
Evanston, Illinois, Police Department uses a com- 
puter to prepare records on accidents, traffic 
management, and audit reports on violations and 
dispositions of traffic cases. The city uses the 
punched-card system instead of hand tally meth- 
ods to produce a variety of statistics on approxi- 
mately 3,500 accidents and 10,000 traffic viola- 
tions a year. The cards are key punched in the 
traffic division office, and tabulations are made 
monthly by an outside service bureau... . The 
Nebraska state legislature, at its 1959 session, 
adopted an act permitting cities and villages to 
contract to provide fire protection outside their 
corporate limits. 


Courts Rule in Utility Cases 

The California Public Utilities Commission 
has denied a city’s complaint seeking to compel 
an electric company to provide service and bear 
the cost of underground facilities required by 
ordinance in certain districts. The company, 
while not challenging the validity of the ordi- 
nance, said that applicants for the service should 
pay the cost of underground facilities in excess 
of the cost of overhead equipment. City of Walnut 
Creek v. Pacific Gas and Electric Co., Decision No. 
58551, Case No. 6173, June 8, 1959....A fed- 
eral court has ruled that a city may not re- 
strain a railroad from continuing use of a street, 
even though relocation rather than abandonment 
might be involvéd. City of Des Moines, Iowa, 
v. Chicago and N.W. Ry. Co., 264 F. 2d 454 
(March 5, 1959)....The Tennessee Supreme 
Court ruled that cities must share with county 
governments the in-lieu tax payments received 
from municipally owned electric systems. 


Parking Activities 

The parking authority of Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, plans to paint meters in different colors 
according to the time motorists are allowed to 
park, the National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing reports. The motorists will be able 
to tell at a glance the length of their curb stay, 
which will vary from 12 minutes to five hours. . . . 
Oceanside, California, has issued parking district 
bonds to finance purchase of four off-street park- 
ing lots in the downtown business district. The 
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four lots will add 187 parking spaces in the 
downtown area... . The Tokyo, Japan, met- 
ropolitan government has installed 1,284 park- 
ing meters, the first in the country. The 
Tokyo Municipal News reports the charge is 10 
yen (less than four cents) for every 15 min- 
utes....An eight-day training program was 
used by Alton, Illinois, to prepare beginning 
parking meter maids for their work of enforcing 
parking ordinances. The course covered legal 
points, instruction in writing tickets and filing 
reports, simple meter maintenance, and tours 
of areas in which they would work. 


Planning Reports 

The New York City Planning Commission 
has adopted a statement of intent which provides 
that the city’s new zoning resolution shall not 
become effective until one year after its adoption, 
and in no event prior to July 1, 1961. The 
action was taken to enable builders and real 
estate developers to continue the development 
of projects without hesitancy or uncertainty as 
to when the new zoning, providing for many 
changes in the building laws, will go into effect. 
Construction may proceed providing that a build- 
ing permit has been issued prior to the date the 
new zoning resolution takes effect and if the 
building is to be completed within two years 
after the new resolution takes effect. In adopting 
the resolution the planning commission discarded 
an idea which would have permitted the choice 
of either the old or the new zoning code during 
a grace period. ... The Bureau of Business and 
Public Research of the University of Arizona 
has completed a special study of community 
planning in Flagstaff, Arizona. The report traces 
the growth of the community and the develop- 
ment of zoning, and later, a general plan. The 
Bureau hopes to be able to give advice to other 
communities on the basis of Flagstaff’s experience 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). 


Departmental Costs Analyzed 

Columbus, Ohio, has completed a “‘perform- 
ance cost analysis” of its department of health. 
Manhour costs of personnel requirements and 
unit cost and performance standards for activities 
for which there are service charges or inspection 
fees were determined. It is noted that many of the 
activities conducted by the department of health, 
particularly in educational fields, require consid- 
erable time in traveling to and from the many in- 
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stitutions and establishments where such programs 
are conducted. The report comments: “This fac- 
tor should be used in the determination of inspec- 
tion fees by the Bureau of Food and Sanitation 
and for charges made by the Division of Nursing 
Services, and such activities where fees may 
be charged for services performed.” 


City Improves Management 

San Francisco, California, has taken two steps 
to improve management. The board of education 
plans to use electronic machines, starting next 
spring, to process information—payroll, supply 
management, cafeteria accounting, and general 
accounting. Management improvements will be: 
(1) mechanical payroll processing will eliminate 
the need to anticipate the time served by em- 
ployees during the pay period; (2) all accounting 
entries will be done mechanically; (3) reports 
for management review will be available earlier; 
and (4) over-all efficiency of payroll and account- 
ing functions will be increased. Eventually the 
system will save about $23,000 a year. The 
city also has undertaken the first comprehensive 
position classification study of city-county and 
school district positions (except police, fire, rail- 
way operators, and certificated school personne!) 
in 30 years. The method of the survey, to be 
conducted by a consulting firm will be to obtain 
organizational charts from each department, dis- 
tribute questionnaires to every employee, and 
make field audits (minimum 15 per cent sample) 
of the positions. 


Public Relations Notes 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina, has issued a 
brochure titled “‘A Backward Glance and a For- 
ward Look.” The brochure traces the physical 
and financial growth of the community and looks 
ahead to needed improvements in the public 
works facilities and how they are to be financed. 
... Bangor, Maine, has distributed a four-page 
pamphlet, ‘Your Best Investment is in Your 
Community.” Its basic theme is where the tax 
dollar goes. . . . Port Huron, Michigan, has issued 
a “Report on Your Tax Dollar.” It points out 
that it costs the average assessed home $1.09 
a week to receive municipal services, and goes 
on to state the costs of each type of service 
on a weekly basis: 19 cents for fire protection, 
18 cents for police department, four cents for 
parks, and so on. 





Management Digest 





Employee Motivation Affects 
Management 
OW to motivate men in getting work done 
remains one of the great unexplored areas 
of American management, due to lack of research 
and absence of application of research that has 
been done. The difference between what men 
can do and what they do do in a given situation 
is often reduced to a factor of motivation. 

Motivation means directed behavior to satisfy 
needs—not habitual or customary, but action 
involving a particular type of reason for action 
of a very specific and directed sort. Social and 
cultural values help to determine needs of in- 
dividuals and influence their behavior. At one 
level, these needs may be physiological or occu- 
pational; the means to live, a place to work. 

At a second level, the needs may be economic 
and psychological: (1) a need to maintain em- 
ployment for economic security and to obtain 
confidence from acceptable and stable relation- 
ships which management can help meet by ade- 
quate and understandable company policies, 
rules, and procedures, by workable programs 
of communication, by trained supervision, skillful 
employee relations, and human relations; (2) a 
need for opportunity in growth which manage- 
ment can help meet through careful selection 
and matching of the man to the job, through ef- 
fective training, transfer, and promotion, through 
adequate supervision and coaching, and by en- 
couraging individual intiative; (3) a need for 
acceptance which can be met by effective pro- 
grams of employee induction and orientation, 
by careful placement, by accepting employee 
problems for what they are in terms of trying 
to understand and help solve their problems; 
and (4) a need for recognition and self-respect 
which can be met by encouraging unique effort 
and achievement, by reviewing performance and 
recognizing work well done. 

A third level of needs stems from the individu- 
al’s relation to his work. He wants to know what 
is required in his job, what is expected of him 
and how he stands in getting it done.—‘‘Manage- 
ment and Employee Motivation.” By Robert K. 
Burns, Public Personnel Review, April, 1959. 


Essential Elements for 
Communicating Policy 


OLICY development, policy thinking, and 

policy implementation are at least as depend- 
ent on the process of communication as is al- 
most every other feature of management. 

Personnel policy must be known and under- 
stood by everyone in the organization. It is vital 
to recruitment, motivation, and retention of 
workers. To be effective, it must have the general 
support of both management and workers. 

Communicating personnel policy has five sig- 
nificant features: 

1. Participation. Participation of all interested 
parties in policy development is the best insurance 
for acceptance and adequate implementation. 

2. Flexibility. Any personnel policy must be 
subject to amendment and adaptability to un- 
expected situations. 

3. Responsiveness. Personnel policy is likely to 
stay healthy if both management and employees 
realize the need for continuous responsiveness 
to changing conditions and to fresh viewpoints: 
based on such devices as grievance procedures, 
suggestion systems, attitude surveys, and exit 
interviews. 

4. Informativeness and Timeliness. Policy is not 
communicated unless its essential purpose is got- 
ten across to employees and subordinate echelons 
of management. Therefore, adequate and up- 
to-date channels, procedures, and media for pe- 
riodic information about personnel policy are 
essential to good communication of that policy, 

5. Accessibility and Utility. All effective com- 
munications are dependent upon simple basic 
sources and processes. General personnel policies 
must be written down. There needs to be a set 
of policy references readily available. 

Living up to these five essentials should go 
far to make certain that communication embraces 
the two-way process, to insure straight thinking, 
good technique, and reliance on the good sense 
and good intentions of staff necessary to sound 
policy development and implementation, and 
to meet the specific needs of personnel poli- 
cy.—‘Communicating Personnel Policy.” By O. 
Glenn Stahl. Public Personnel Review, July, 1959 
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Tue AGED AND AGING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 14pp. (See p. 240.) 


ASSESSMENT OF LEASED EguipMENT. National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 58pp. $3. 


CapirAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMING; A Proc- 
Ess OF Goop GOVERNMENT. Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission, State Office Building, 
Hartford 15. Undated. 6pp. 


Crry Prosiems or 1959. United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, 1707 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1959. 137pp. $2.50. (Annual 
conference proceedings.) 


Tue DispLAceEMENT OF SMALL BUSINESSES FROM 
A Stum CLEARANCE AREA, Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency, 709 East Eager 
Street, Baltimore 3. 1959. 7pp. 


EmpLoyiInG OLDER Workers; A Recorp oF Em- 
PLOYERS’ EXPERIENCE. United States Bureau 
of Employment Security. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 56pp. 
40 cents. 


FINANCIAL AND GOVERNMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR Housinc AND URBAN RENEWAL IN MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREAS. By Edward C. Banfield. 
American Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods, Box 462, Radio City Station, New 
York 20. 1959. 13pp. (Policy background 
paper based on the Newark Conference on 
the ACTION program for the American city.) 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA; PLANNING FOR THE FuTuRE. 
By Thomas J. McCleneghan. Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Public Research, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 1959. 8pp. (See p. 243.) 


Forwarp Look 1n Potice Epucation. By 
Thomas M. Frost. Charles C Thomas, Publish- 
er, 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 1959. 290pp. $8.75. (Written 
by a member of the Chicago Police Academy 
faculty; explains the rudiments of teaching 
techniques in terms of police instruction.) 


GOVERNMENT Costs: QUESTIONS FOR COMMUNITY 
Decision. Cleveland Metropolitan Services 
Commission, 608 The Arcade, Cleveland 14. 
1959. 51ipp. $2. 


A Guive to Books on Recreation. National 
Recreation Association. 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11. 1959. 30pp. 50 cents. (Part 
II of September issue of Recreation. Price in- 
cludes both parts.) 


A HanpsBook For Liprary TrusTEEs. By Marian 
Manley Winser. R. R. Bowker Company, 
62 West 45 Street, New York 36. Second 
edition, 1959. 181pp. $5. (How public officials 
and library trustees can further their library’s 
progress. ) 


HistoricAL SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENTAL Fi- 
NANCES IN THE UNITED States. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 23pp. 
25 cents. (Part of 1957 Census of Govern- 
ments; see p. 238.) 


How American Buyinc Hasits CHANGE. United 
States Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1959. 253pp. $1. (Description of im- 
proved living standards since 1888 and the 
changes this has brought to American life.) 


How Crrtes Are OrGanizeD. By James E. Lar- 
son. University of Alabama, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University. 1959. 34pp. 


LiGHT AND Power; RATEs AND Costs OF SERVICE 
IN Wisconsin R.E.A. Cooperatives. By Henry 
H. Bakken. University of Wisconsin Press, 
811 State Street, Madison. 1959. 180pp. $4. 


LocaL PLANNING ADMINISTRATION. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. Third Edition, 1959. 
467pp. $7.50. (See p. 235.) 


Municipay Finance, Vol. XXXII, No. 1. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 80pp. 50 cents. 
(August, 1959, issue. Proceedings of 53rd an- 
nual conference.) 


NIMLO Municipat Law Review. By Charles 
S. and Brice W. Rhyne. National Institute of 
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Municipal Law Officers, 839 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1959. 597pp. $10. 
(Proceedings of the 1958 annual conference 
of NIMLO.) 


Newark ArEA Trarric Stupy. New Jersey De- 
partment of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment, Trenton. 1959. 84pp. 


ORGANIZING FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY IN YouR Com- 
munity. By Walter D. Ladd. Charles C Thom- 
as, Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1959. 200pp. $7.75. 


Pusitic EmMpLoyMeNtT RETIREMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 70pp. 
$2.50. (Papers delivered during the MFOA 
annual conference in Montreal in June, 1959.) 


SANITARY SERVICE CHARGES IN TENNESSEE. Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission, Nashville, 
3. Eighth edition, 1959. Unpaged. $1. (Rates 
charged by Tennessee cities for water, sanitary 
sewers, and refuse collection service.) 


SMALL Airports. Federal Aviation Agency. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1959. 36pp. 20 cents. 


State PayMents TO Locat GOVERNMENTS. Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1959 
100pp. Price? (See p. 238.) 

SUBDIVISION CONTROL IN MICHIGAN. Michigan 


Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor. 1959. 63pp. $3.50. 


SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCES IN 1958. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C: 
1959. 19pp. 25 cents. 


Transtr Fact Boox. American Transit Asso- 
ciation, 355 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
1959. 16pp. (Annual summary of basic data 
and trends in the transit industry.) 


Twenty YEARS or Pustic Housinc. By Robert 
Moore Fisher. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York 16. 1959. 303pp. $6.50. 


Unirorm Crime* Reports FoR THE UNITED 
Strates—1958, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, 1959. 121pp. 

WaTER POLLUTION ABATEMENT Manuat. By 
Carl E. Geuther. Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Inc., Washington 9, D.C. 1959, 
Variously paged. $5. (Compendium of state 
and federal water pollution abatement laws.) 


WAUSAU has maintained its 
leadership since the pioneer 
days of snow plowing through 
constant imprevement in 
manufacturing techniques, the 
use of alloy metals and by 
closely engineering snow 
plows to the added power 
and speed of new trucks. 


HIGH SPEED BLADES 
Now available in discharge 
heights from 4° to 7’ in ao wide 
selection of shapes de- 


signed for trucks of 2 tons to 
15 tons capacity 


eeeeeseeeeeeeee ee 








VEE TYPE PLOWS 


The severe storms of last winter 
again prove the Vee Plows to 
be indispensable. There are 14 
Medels of WAUSAU Vee-Type 
Plows te fit anything from o 
farm tractor te a 54,000 GVW 
truck. 


TRUCKGRADER 
ICE BLADE 


Trvly @ versatile year ‘round 
maintenance unit . full 
Hydraulic cob control. 


EQUIPMENT 





iS BUILT 
To 
‘TAKE IT’ 





TRIP BLADE PLOWS 
Trip Blade Snow Plows are 
practically standard equipment 
for city vse—but only WAUSAU 
builds Trip Bioles with simple, 
self-cleaning, readily adjvust- 
able compression springs . . 
12 Models available for almost 
any motive power 


pesseesesseoesesoesees 





peseeeeeseoeeeeeeeseeee 


MATERIAL SPREADERS 
Quick action low cost self-con- 
toined unit . . . 8° te 20° 
spread width . . . hopper cope- 
city 2 cubic feet 





WAUSAU IRON WORKS 
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NEW 


BURROUGHS 
F-5000 
ei. £2" 
FULLY 


AUToMalic 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHING 
2 * ge Rg GS, 
WYN 
PRINTING 


NEW 


BURROUGHS 
F-5000 
ARSE 
FULaw 


AvloMalc 
ACCOUNTING 
OSs 
DW/A\IL 
PRINTING 








Now dual printing is combined ‘with fully 
automatic accounting! With Burroughs new 
smartly styled F-5000 Dual Printing Account- 
ing Machine, there are no extra operator 
decisions to make and no extra keys to 
punch. The machine prints identical figures— 
simultaneously—on two original records. 
Balances are automatic without key depression. 
And you get far greater flexibility to help you 
handle more accounting jobs faster. 


Here’s why: 


NEW SPEED: Faster printing time speeds 
machine operation, which is 100% automatic. 


33-1/3% reduction of posting cycle shrinks 
work time considerably. NEW FLEXIBILITY: 
Dual printing is applicable to a wide range of 
jobs. Programming capacity is increased up to 
100%. Memory capacity is fully utilized. 


Weigh these merits, together with the F-5000’s 
keyboard input and 252 digit memory, against 
your accounting jobs—payables, receivables, 
payroll, ledger statement with distribution, 
and utility billing, to name just a few. For full 
details just phone our nearby branch office. 
Or write to Ey Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. —Burroughs—T 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS { in electronics and data processing systems” 
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BLACK & VEATCH. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 

and Reports 








Administrative Imp: rograms * 
i aog Cy trol * Job Classification and 
Salary ° and Inventory \- 


64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER ead ASSOCIATES 

PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys ° Position 
Classification and Plans * Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engimeers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bidg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Gupehatinn - Procedure * Byfeny Controls 

roperty Valuation and Tax Equalization 
jon Evaluation * Classification * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems * Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master Trade Territory 
surveys—Street ng—Park and Rec- 


reation plans— plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
maples Districts 
ions and Lectures 


515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public personnel special- 
ists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services - 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Scudies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Screet 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Counties 


Nearly 1,100 municipalities depend upon 


MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 

Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Access to informational materials in the MIS library 


RECENT MIS REPORTS 


City’s Role in Economic Development Financing Storm Sewers 
Negotiation with Municipal Unions City Council Rules 

City Government and Urban Renewal Municipal Auditoriums 
Outside Employment of Firemen Police-Fire Integration 
Insurance Programs for Cities ~ Pedestrian Malls 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive’ from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” .. . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases were great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 
WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 

1313 E. 60th St. MATTER bo CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 














Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





COMPLETELY REVISED THIRD EDITION 


LOCAL 
PLANNING ADMINISTRATION 


First revision since 1948; 10 of the 13 chapters completely rewritten 
Covers new developments in urban renewal, transportation, land use, 

zoning, subdivisions, and other phases of public planning 
Emphasizes practical approach to administration and planning problems 
Written for city managers, department heads, and students 


Includes charts, maps, tables, appendices, and bibliography 
467 pages Available October 30 


order from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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